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oak stick and dig under the ground so we could get the root on it. Then
the stick was bent at the bottom and we had a small ball made of buck-
skin. We buried this in the ground and then we struck at it with our
sticks, first one of us, then the other. When it came out one of us would
try to keep it by knocking it along. The other boy would try to knock it
the other way. . . . We played with bows and arrows. One boy would
shoot his arrow. Then the other boy would shoot as near as he could.
The arrows went into the ground and if that boy's arrow came as close
as the length of his little finger, then he won. We measured our little
fingers with a piece of wood. Sometimes we would shoot arrows to see
who could shoot the highest or the longest distance. We used to bet
maybe a kid. They don't use bow and arrows around here any more.
Some of the Christian Indians told the Agent the boys were gambling
with bows and arrows, and he said we mustn't play with them any more.
We also had buckskin slingshots. We used to kill rabbits and prairie
dogs. [Birds?] Yes, but not the bluebird and some others, only a little
brown bird. Our slingshots were about a foot and a half long. If they
are longer, they twist. [Did you play any other games when you were a
boy?] Three or four of us would get together and have races or wrestle.
One or two of us might ride on another boy's back and he would try to
buck us off.
Trips to the trading store or to town are among the principal
amusements and rewards, as are opportunities to attend ceremonials,
especially the "squaw dance," Night Way, and Mountain Top Way
chants. Occasionally preadolescent girls dance in the "squaw dance"
(see The Navako, Chapter 7) but boys seldom participate until they
are in middle or late teens. They start to join in the singing earlier,
as they do at the curing chants and Blessing Way. In most areas
girls do not sing publicly, but in the privacy of the hogan, or when
out herding sheep, youngsters of both sexes sing a good deal. The
family takes pride in teaching them to sing and also to do simple
dances. It is not at all uncommon to hear a little girl or boy of three
or under singing a quite difficult song from one of the chants. At
that age they do so without embarrassment, even in the presence of
outsiders. Later, however, their singing takes place mostly when
they are off alone herding or riding horseback by themselves. The
gradual participation of the boys in public singing begins very shyly.
Most Navaho games have a ritual context. In fact Navahos say
that playing the old games at the proper time will help to bring rain
and good crops. Of the old games proper for children one virtually